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WOOLWICH: A GREAT PARTY 


and how it was built 


At our request Coun. W. Barefoot, J.P., Secretary and Agent Woolwich L.P., 
tells with characteristic modesty of the building of his Party. 


The Editor asks me for an_article 
on a few of the guiding principles 
which have helped to build the Wool- 
wich Labour Party, and first and fore- 
most, I would place our abiding faith 
and belief that only through the 
Labour Party can Socialism be won. 


The Labour Genesis 

Faith, however, without work, and I 
would add organisation, is dead. This 
was borne on me and a few other 
LL.P.ers in 1900, when at a L.C.C, by- 
election at Woolwich, we persuaded the 
late James Ramsay MacDonald to be 
the Labour candidate. 

In those days elections were run from 
a Central Office. | Ward Committees 
were unknown. We had faith, we had 
enthusiasm, but the Tory had the cash 
and what in those days was a first- 
class organisation run from a Central 
Office. J.R.M. polled 1,500 votes. Out 
by thousands! It was tragic—but 
enlightening. 

Incidentally, the polling day was on 
24th February, 1900, and three days 
later I witnessed at the historic 
Memorial Hall Conference the election 
of J. R. MacDonald as first Secretary 
of the Labour Party—then christened 
the Labour Representation Committee. 

Following the L.C.C. by-election we 
started putting into practice the lesson 
we had learned that decentralisation 
under a central control should be our 
aim, and we took the Ward as the unit 
of organisation. A startling victory at 
a Borough Council by-election in 1901, 


in a rabid Tory Ward, when our 
Labour candidate beat the Tory can- 
didate (who was the sitting member 
of Parliament, the Mayor of Woolwich, 
and the Tory Agent—indeed the great 
Boss of Woolwich) proved to us that 
we were on the right lines, and also 
gave us courage to believe that even 
the Parliamentary seat could be won. 


The Tory Exodus 

By the next year we had Com- 
mittees in every Ward, and we were 
fortunate in securing Will Crooks as 
our Labour candidate, and on March’ 
11th, 1903, he was returned with a 
majority of 3,229 as the Labour Mem- 


ber for Woolwich, and the third 
Labour Member to Parliament. 
This preamble may seem mainly 


historical, but the birth-throes of the 
Woolwich Labour Party may be of 
interest and possibly useful to local 
parties faced with the same difficulties 
we had to face. Anyway, it empha- 
sises the immense importance of what 
I consider the guiding principle of 
political organisation—effective ward 
organisation and doorstep work. In a 
word, to make Clause XI. of the Party 
Constitution and Rules for local 
Labour Parties a living reality. 

Our experience is that an essential 
of successful Ward Committees is to 
ensure that regular monthly meetings 
are held and that each member receives 
a notice of each meeting. Not only 
does this keep members in contact with 
Party activities, even if they do not 
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attend meetings regularly—or not at 
all—but also maintains the framework 
of polling district secretaries and street 
captains for house-to-house leaflet dis- 
tribution and other preparatory work 
for elections, and for the election 
itself. 

Constant contact with members is 
also essential if membership is to be 
maintained. To make a member and 
not to make that member feel that he 
or she is a real member of a great 
Party always working for a great Cause, 
is soon to lose a member. We send a 
letter of welcome to every new mem- 
ber with the Party membership card. 
Month by month the Ward meeting 
notice is supplemented with a copy of 
our monthly “Citizen” and a visit from 
the Party collector for the Party sub- 
scription. Three “contacts” a month! 


Now for NUMBERS 


Is the effort worth while? I am sure 
it is. Apart from the spirit of Party 
comradeship it inculcates, it can be 
measured in £ s. d. In 1912 our 
members’ subscriptions were {306 from 
3,000 members. Last year they were 
£740 from 5,199 members. Yes, con- 
stant contact is a real guiding principle. 


Contact with membership: contact 
with Ward Secretaries by regular meet- 
ings for discussion on organisation; 
contact with Secretaries, Polling Dis- 
trict Secretaries and Street Captains at 
least three times a year to discuss their 
difficulties and to encourage each other. 

No article on Party organisation 


would be complete without mention of 
the great part our Labour women have 
taken and are taking in building the 
Party. One cannot speak too highly 
of their self-sacrificing services. Wool- 
wich has been fortunate that from 1903 
onwards a large number of women 
individual members have taken a great 
part in the work of their Ward com- 
mittees. Five Women’s Sections also 
now function in the borough and work 
in the closest collaboration with the 
Ward committees, of which, of course, 
they are individual members. 

In our affiliated membership we also 
have eleven Women Co-operative 
Guilds and three Women’s Sections of 
local clubs. 


The Source of Samson’s Strength 


Affiliated membership, particularly 
of trade union branches, is well worth 
the effort to obtain. The Trades Union 
Act, 1927, is a nasty snag, but it can 
be overcome, and we have regained 
affiliation of 45 trade union branches, 
which with the Royal Arsenal Co-opera- 
tive Society (the only Co-operative 
Society affiliated both nationally and 
locally to our Party) and the Women’s 
Guilds gives us an affiliation of 67 
organisations—a source of real solid 
strength. 

Monthly meetings of our General 
Council keep the affiliated member- 
ship in close contact with Party work, 
and keen interest is evidenced by an 
average attendance of nearly 100 dele- 
gates, who report back to their organ- 
isations. 


Additional Candidates 


Essex: Chelmsford—Dr. Mary Day, 
43 Barrow Road, Cambridge. Tel.: 
Cambridge 54864. Epping. — Mr. 
Leon MacLaren, 2 Paper Buildings, 
E.C.4. 

Hants.: Fareham.—Mr. E. A. Bramall, 
2 Symons Street, Sloane Square, 
S.W.3. 

Lancs.: Liverpool (West Toxteth).—Mr. 
Evelyn Walkden, 325 Sutton Com- 
mon Road, Sutton, Surrey. Preston.— 
Mr. J. W. Sunderland, 29 Arthur 
Street, Great Harwood, Blackburn 
Lancs. : 


Starrs.: West Bromwich.—Mr. 
Dugdale, Sezincote, Moreton-in- 
Marsh, Glos. 

Sussex: Chichester—Mrs. EF, <A 


Weston, Crossborough Place, Basing- 
stoke, Hants. 


Warwicks.: Tamworth.—Mr. M. P. 
Fogarty, 52 Frederick Road, Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham. 


CANDIDATURE REINCLUDED 


NORTHUMBERLAND: Tynemouth.—Mr. 
J. A. Mason. 


CANDIDATURES WITHDRAWN 
Essex :—South-East Essex.—Mr. J. R. 
Oldfield. 
Lercs.: South.—Mr. Max Davies. 
SUFFOLK: Lowestoft. — Mr. R. A. 
Mellanby. 
WARWICKS.: 
Dugdale. 
Yorxs.: North-West Hull.—Lt.-Com. 
E. P. Young. Pudsey—Mr. M. H. - 
Wigglesworth. 
Densicn: West.—Mr. J. R. Hughes. 
Firesuire: East.—Mr. John Davis. 


Duddeston.—Mr. John 
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THE STUDY COURSES 


Further List of Successes 


We have pleasure in giving below a 
supplementary list of passes in_ the 
Study Courses examinations, held in 
November, 1939. A list of previous 
successes appeared in our January 
issue : — 

AGENTS’ GRADE A CERTIFICATE 
Wats, J. E., 111 Tuffley Avenue, 

Gloucester. 

PROFICIENCY CERTIFICATE 
Anson, J. T., 14 Moorlands, Blackhill. 
Hosson, A. E., 35 Westbrook Bank, 

Sheffield, 11. 

Jarvis, L., 36 Darcy Close, Sheffield, 2. 

“DIPLOMA 

ARMSTRONG, J., 53 Park Avenue, Gol- 
borne. 

Asue, T., 34 George Road, Rams- 
bottom. 

Cote, J., 15 Edgar Road, Kettering. 

Davis, A. N., 47 Sigdon Road, London, 

E.8. 

Goocu, C. G. F., 34 Backstone Hall 

Road, Eccleshill, Bradford. 

Henpy, T. C., Beaumont Road, Ply- 
mouth. 
Kinuian, J. T., 17 Penkridge Street, 

Walsall. 

Marruews, W. L., 38 Locksway Road, 

Milton. 

SpurcEoN. Mrs. W. A., 2 Rosslyn Park 

Road, Plymouth. 


Travelling Committee 
Rooms 
A New Election Device 


The Editor asks me to record 
experiences with the two travelling 
Committee Rooms — converted 32- 
seater, single-decker buses—used in a 
recent by-election. Credit for the idea 
belongs to Mr. A. Thurlow, an Agent 
with considerable experience in the 
Tory Party. Acting as Agent to an 
Independent candidate without orga: 
nisation .or trained contacts in a 
scattered rural division, he devised this 
means of covering the constituency. 
We only took over the buses on noml- 
nation day, . when his candidate 
couldn’t stand the pressure from 
Downing Street and failed to turn up 
with his papers. Thus we had only a 
week of electioneering days to use the 
vehicles, and as every day was a day 
of either snow, sleet, blizzard or tor- 


rential rain, we did not get full value 
out of them. 

Nevertheless, they were of very great 
use to our campaign. Each bus had 
all the seats removed save two, a table 
installed and amplifiers fitted. Mass 
canvassers in goodly numbers, armed 
with plentiful supplies of literature, 
were transported from village to 
village, and the candidate was able to 
make many contacts. The buses were 
placarded over with posters bearing 
appropriate slogans and were first- 
class publicity. 

_ The snags were that petrol consump- 
tion was high—about 1o miles to the 
gallon per vehicle, while garaging was 
always a problem. Have you con- 
sidered how difficult it is to find space 
for two gigantic vehicles under cover 
in either town or country? And it is 
not cheap, either. However, providing 
the vehicles are obtainable at a cheap 
rate—and they were on this occasion— 
the idea is well worth consideration 
and developmnet. Jack CUuTTER. 


EFFICIENT 
PROPAGANDA 
IS 
THE CHEAPEST 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH 

YOUR ELECTORATE 

AND DEVELOP PARTY 
SPIRIT WITH A 


LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER 


THE COST IS SO LOW 
THAT PROFITS CAN BE 
MADE ON SALES 


® 
Write for particulars. 


ARCHWAY ADVERTISING 
SERVICES LTD. 


50 Avenue Road, London, 


eDo 


A subscriber writes :— 

It is a good and useful little maga- 
zine. We appreciate all the work you, 
have put in for it, and the Labour: 


Movement generally, all these years, | 
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Get Guarantee Cards 
| By Jack Cutter 


Election Preparation Conferences 
continue to be held in the most alert 
divisions and, supplemented by the 
latest and most excellent plan of 
Training Classes for Key Workers, 
issued last month by Headquarters, 
they become more and more useful. 


_I find that when a Divisional Con- 
ference takes the type of agenda sug- 
gested in these columns some months 
ago, they are seldom able to complete 
the business in one session, and the 
last item—finance—is frequently rele- 
gated to a second conference. 


One of these special Election Finance 
Conferences produced a variation of 
the old collecting card idea, which 
may be of interest to many of you. 

The orthodox collecting card is a 
plain affair of ruled lines, a number, a 
dotted line for the name of the 
authorised collector and a few lines of 
letterpress indicating that contribu: 
tions to the Fighting Fund will be 
gratefully received and please return 
the card when complete to so-and-so at 
such-and-such an address. Not in. 
spiring documents as a rule, and pos- 
sessing the drawback that they can 
seldom be circulated in any great num- 
ber until the actual time of the 
election campaign. Thus their yield 
is an unknown quantity on which it is 


not often they bring in the expected 
amount. 


At this special Conference we 
endeavoured to find a means of bring- 
ing the cards into immediate use and 
at the same time give the D.L.P. some 
indication of their probable yield. 


I believe we have succeeded in this 
by making them “Guarantee Cards.” 
Each collector who takes a card guaran- 
tees to do two things (a) to return the 
card by a certain date—three months 
ahead of issue in this case—and (b) to 
collect a defined sum on the card—in 
this case {1—and if that sum has not 
been reached by contributions, to 
make up the shortage. 


Over 40 cards were requisitioned 
there and then at the Conference, and 
since that date I learn that nearly 30 
more have been accepted. Thus in 
three months’ time this Party will have 
about {70 in its Election Fund from 
this source alone. Many who have 
completed their guarantee will take out 
a second card, and a steady flow of in- 
come right up to polling day will 
result. : 

The important thing is to obtain 
enthusiasm for the idea among mem- 
bers; to issue the cards while members 
are keen, and to keep a careful check 
on the cards to see that when the 
“return” date draws near members are 
notified of its proximity and all cards 
duly cashed in. 


In some constituencies, {5 guaran- 
tees may be possible. In others, ros. 
may be the reasonable limit. Others 
may be able to issue several sets, each 
with a different minimum, and in this 
case each “set”? should be printed on 
a card of distinctive colour—red for 
£5, blue for £3, green for {2, yellow 
for £1, and white for ros. 


In the Party instanced it was 


decided to stick to one sum of {1 per 


card. 


The front of the card is on orthodox 
lines, but on the back is printed the 
form of guarantee. 


the 


than 
does not reach fr - 


reach this sum. 


eS 


(Signed) 
Date of acceptance / /39. 


GUARANTEE 


I, the undersigned, in accepting this card to collect contributions for 
D.L.P. General Election Fund and record such collections on the 
reverse side hereof, do undertake to return this card to the Agent not later 


» 1939, and if the total sum collected hereon 


I agree to supplement the collections to whatever extent is necessary to 


Card No. 


——_ 
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To Inform You 


| How Much Do You Know? 


i What is a committee room ? 


2 The voting compartments at 
elections in the Borough of 
A—areall constructed so that 
the voters mark their papers 
in full view of the presiding 
officer and at asort of table 
with downward divisions to 
accommodate six voters at a 
time. The tables are seven 
feet from the presiding 
officer. Do these arrange- 
ments comply with the Ballot 
Act ? 


3 Have ‘“‘infants’’ ever been 
permitted to vote for the 
British House of Commons ? 


4. Are the rights of a Local 
Government candidate to the 
free use of a school-room 
the same as the rights of a 
parliamentary candidate in 

the matter ? 


NOW TURN TO PAGE 90 
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FILMS: 


By J. W. French 


Secy., Clay Cross D.L.P. 


Cost not prohibitive—Silent or talkie—Where to get 
films—Hire prices—Apparatus—Screen—The purpose 
in Labour activity 


It is very probable the Party com- 
munications in regard to the “Workers’ 
Film Association” have been passed 
over by many branch meetings owing 
to the feeling that the costs involved 
may be prohibitive. No calculation 
would be made as to what such costs 
might be, or whether the outlay would 
really be worth while as an aid to 
Divisional Party activity. 

Let us then try to explore this new 
technical aid to Party work. It may 
be that some readers will object to the 
suggestion that “film propaganda” is 
new. Be that as it may, it is new to 
us because the financial outlay neces- 
sary is now within reach of many con- 
stituency organisations, that is if steps 
are taken to raise a special fund for 
this purpose. 

In the first instance we must ask our- 
selves'the purposes for which films will 
be helpful in Labour Party work. We 
cannot hope to compete against the 
cinema, and hence we can dismiss that 
from our minds. We may, however, 
introduce film-shows to small audiences 
in rural areas with some hope of suc- 
cess, because we can, with the aid of 
the portable projector, take the film 
to the audience, and probably recover 
the cost of the film by a collection, if 
other circumstances prevent a nominal 
charge. 

As yet we have very few films of the 
clever propaganda type, but it is the 
task of the Movement to meet this 
need. The building up -of- a film 
library demands prospective library 
members, and’in the circumstances we 
cannot await the library being  pro- 


vided before purchasing our apparatus. 
The demand for the library must be 


coeval with its organisation. 

The films already available are of 
two types, (a) Sound; and (b) Silent; 
and the tendency at present is to 
assume that the demand for the 
“sound” will exceed that of the 
“silent” film. Some of us do not share 
the- view that the talking picture is a 


greater aid to what we Socialists have 
in mind than the silent type. With the 
educational film we believe there is 
ample opportunity with the silent film 
to demonstrate much more effectively 
with the aid of live commentator. Just 
pause for a moment and try and think 
what impressed you most in your 
youthful days. Immediately you realise 
some visual scene is more readily 
stamped on your memory than any 
oration. If you do recall hearing some 
speech, is it not the recollection of the 
orator rather than what he said, or at 
least the gesticulations used to empha- 
sise the point you recall, which enables 
you to remember it. If this is so, we 
cannot deny the usefulness of the 
silent film, which, from an economic 
standpoint, is the most easily acces- 
sible to constituency parties. 

The Kodak Library has a_ useful 
variety of films dealing with a variety 
of subjects, which may be used as an 
additional attraction to a meeting. The 
cost of hire through the Workers’ Film 
Association is 2s. 6d. per reel for the 
first day. A reel will give ten to fifteen 
minutes, the loading on a reel being 
400 feet of film. There are larger 
spools on expensive outfits. A full 
descriptive catalogue giving details of 
all the silent films available can be 
obtained from Kodak, Ltd., for one 
shilling. 

The silent political films available 
are few, but there is “Potemkin,” 
which lasts 60 minutes and costs 16s.; 
“Storm Over Asia,” lasting 110 minutes,. 
costs 25s.; “Shadow of the Mine” costs 
ros. and lasts 35 minutes. We quote 
one or two to illustrate length of pro- 
gramme and cost. 

If the hire of the silent films is com- 
pared with the cost of hiring the sound 
film, as advertised through the W.F.A., 
we readily see one side of the econo- 
mics of film-show-costs: As you know 
such advertised ‘ programmes lasting 
from go to 110 minutes, range from. 
£2 4s. to £3 for the first day of hire. 
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To these costs must be added room 
rentals and a nominal allowance made 
to cover depreciation and maintenance 
of your apparatus. In this way you 
can calculate your cost per audience 
unit if you desire to recover all or part 
of your expenditure. 


As a result of the foregoing, you will 
be able to proceed to make your deci- 
sion in regard to the type of pro- 
jector—“talkie,” or silent, which will 
suit your particular requirements. 
Before arriving at your decision as to 
the particular make of projector, it 
will, however, be essential to take into 
consideration the halls or rooms likely 
to be available. This is very impor- 
tant because the length of projection 
throw is of major importance. You 
must also ascertain full details of the 
electric current you will be able to 
make use of. (In county constituencies 
there can be variation.) You will want 
to know the voltage and cycles, and 
whether alternating or direct current, 
so as to supply this information to the 
W.F.A. when seeking advice. 


The approximate cost of a sound 
projector likely to be suitable for most 
districts is £125. There are cheaper 
one, but the projection throw is likely 
to restrict their use to small rooms. A 
city constituency Party anxious to use 
halls seating one to three thousand 
people may have to expend up to {400 
for a suitable apparatus. 


The silent film projector is much 
cheaper, and as a result of practical 
experience we can recommend the 
“Keystone” Model A.81, which has a 
range of 75 feet. This will be adequate 
for the halls likely to be available in 
most rural county constituencies. 


This model of the “Keystone” 
requires 750 watt illumination on 110 
voltage. A resistance outfit accom- 
panies the projector in order to reduce 
the voltage supplied by the various 
lighting companies. The apparatus 1s 
fitted with a rapid motor rewind, and 
there is forward and reverse action. It 
is of sturdy construction and_ easily 
operated. The list price is £36 tos. 


We find the “Celfix” silver screen 
(roller pattern), 96in. x 72in., adequate 
and portable. To afford protection 
against adverse weather during trans- 
port we considered it desirable to have 
a special waterproof bag made locally. 
This cost about 7s., and will last a 
lifetime. The “Celfix’ screen is 
priced at {£7 10s. 


We are well-satisfied with the exceed- 
ing clearness of the picture, in which 
both screen and projector co-operate, 
even under conditions which do not 
permit the total darkening of the room. 

It is our intention to use the film 
as follows :— 

(a) To increase the attraction to public 
meetings. 


(b) For educational purposes. 


(c) To maintain interest among the 
branch members, and to aid League 
of Youth activity. 

(d) For augmenting the programmes at 
social activities. 

It will be observed from our inten- 
tions that there is evidence that the 
film can be an important addition to 
Labour Party activity. We have every 
reason to believe that the W.F.A. will 
develop as a most useful adjunct to 
Party organisation, and would advise 
all interested in this new technique of 
Party work to consult the Association. 


£250,000 


Was the magnificent sum raised 
during the past year by enter- 
prising secretaries who took 
advantage of our popular 


FUND RAISING 
SCHEMES 


e 
A Secretary writes : 


“We have made a profit of just 
under £89 5 0 in only four months 
working of one of your schemes.”’ 


Enterprising Secretaries ! 


Write for samples and prices 
of our popular Fund Raising 
Scheme - to : 


Cambridge Press 
Whalley Road 
Clayton-le-Moors - Lancs. 


(Members T.A.) (45 hours) 
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The Machinery of Membership 


Mr. A. Rose, Labour Agent, Southampton, give hints 
on organising Members, on Collecting, on Records, 
on keeping Members, etc. 


It is fairly general experience that 
the problem of retaining members is 
much greater than that of recruiting 
them. The maintenance of member- 
ship, year in and year out, entails as 
much systematic attention as the run- 
ning of a business. 

Making due allowance for the fact 
that most of the work is done volun- 
tarily, and that members suffer little, 
if any, material loss if they cease to 
contribute to the Party, the work of 
collecting | members’ contributions 
should be carried out on strict, busi- 
nesslike lines, and a high degree of 
efficiency is possible. Evidence of this 
is shown by the experience of the large 
parties up and down the country. 

It is proposed to discuss here some 
of the problems of machinery for 
collecting contributions, and to assume 
the willingness of some members to 
assist with the work of collecting. To 
those dismal people who say that it is 
impossible to get new members, or if 
it is possible, they cannot get collec- 
tors, a little gland treatment would 
appear to be more appropriate than 
any article. Members can be made, 
and collectors can be got, if we have 
the determination and ingenuity to get 
them. : 

First of all, it should be regarded 
as a genreal principle that as we can- 
not have a Party, carrying out its 
proper functions unless we have indi- 
vidual membership, those concerned 
with such membership should be 
encouraged to make this their primary 
work for the Party. All other work, 
including electioneering, should for 
them be secondary. 

This appears to be rather a difficult 
aim where “it is the same few people 
who do all the work,” but it has to be 
realised that to take collectors off their 
work to do bazaar work or electioneer- 
ing, almost invariably results in a loss 
of contributions, and sometimes a loss 
of members as well. It is not sug- 
gested that collectors should never do 
other work, but that they should not 
do other work to the detriment of 
membership work. 


Similarly, it is a mistake to expect 
a Party secretary, or Ward committee 
secretary, to be responsible for the 
collection of members’ contributions. 
It has been found a great advantage to 
appoint separate officials for this work 
of membership, and it is suggested that 
the following might usefully be 
appointed: —(a) Central Membership 
Secretary; (b) Record Clerk; (c) Ward 
(or Local Party) Membership Secretary; 
(d) Collectors. 

Roughly, their duties ‘would be: 
Central Membership Secretary, to be 
responsible for the general organisa- 
tion of collection of contributions 
throughout the constituency, to see 
that Ward or Local Party membership 
secretaries are appointed, and that they 
conduct their business regularly and 
systematically. To receive contribu- 
tions from Ward membership — secre- 
taries, and to have a fixed day and 
time for payments each week if pos- 
sible, with a clearance day once a 
month. To keep an account of pay- 
ments, membership cards, etc. 

The work of the Record Clerk is to 
keep a register of members’ names and 
addresses, and all contributions paid. 
It is sometimes possible to find a mem- 
ber for this work who is unable to 
come to meetings or take any other 
active part in the work, but will do 
this job at home. 

The Ward or Local Party member- 
ship secretaries organise the collection 
of contributions in their area, get col- 
lectors, send a monthly statement of 
new members, contributions, transfers, 
etc., to the Central Membership Secre- 
tary. The collectors make a return, 
giving details of the contributions they 
have collected, and hand this with the 
contributions to the Ward Membership 
Secretary on a fixed day each month. 

Every endeavour should be made to 
see that this work can be carried out 
with a minimum of effort. In the 
main it is routine work, and can there- 
fore be standardised. Wherever an 
operation has to be regularly repeated, 
a form should be provided to avoid 
unnecessary writing. It has been found 
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that the following forms are of very 

ractical help:—(i) Enrolment form 
tsa used as index card) obtainable 
from Head Office; (ii) letter of wel- 
come to new members; (iii) collectors’ 
form showing contributions collected 
(copied from  collector’s book); (iv) 
form for Ward Membership Secretaries 
showing new members, lapsed mem- 
bers, transfers; (v) summary showing 
amounts paid in by collectors, total 
paid to centre, rebate retained; (vi) 
letter to members in arrears or lapsed; 
(vii) Central Secretary’s summary of 
amounts received, banked, etc. 


It is of the utmost importance to 
keep complete records, and to know 
what is happening as quickly as pos- 
sible. For example, a graph used by 
us in Southampton which has been 
kept going since 1926, showing mem- 
bership, contributions, and increase or 
‘decrease of local government votes, 
makes it clear that membership con- 
tributions are definitely influenced by 
the rise and fall of local government 
votes. It is a curious fact that during 
the 13 years covered by the record, a 
rise or fall in the local government 
vote has meant a corresponding rise 
or fall in members’ contributions in 
the following year. There has been 
no variation of this fact, but member- 
ship itself has not been similarly 
-affected. 


The graph has also shown that there 
is a regular drop in contributions each 
May, partial recovery in June, a drop 
again in the summer months, and a 
drop during the municipal elections. 
By this knowledge it was possible to 
anticipate and prevent the drop to some 
extent by consultation with the collec- 
tors, all of whom were supplied with a 


copy of the graph. 


To issue membership secretaries with 
a quarterly statement giving a com- 

arison of contributions collected in 
‘their district with the previous year, 
stimulates interest and assists in bring- 
ing about improvement. Another 
stimulus is the issue of an annual 
statement showing for each district, 
the number of members, contributions, 
average contribution per member, and 
percentage of voters organised, as com- 
pared with revious years. The general 


effect of this is to create a spirit of: 


friendly rivalry as to the average Con- 
tribution per member. 


The methods employed by the many 
Parties throughout the country vary 
considerably, as do the results obtained. 


Where we have practical experience of 
successful work, there is no excuse 
for trial and failure methods, and it 
would seem that nothing but good could 
result from the national standardisa- 
tion of the routine work connected 
with the collection of members’ con- 
tributions. It is a deplorable fact that 
in a Party which is constantly ham- 
pered and restricted for funds, we allow 
thousands of pounds a year to either 
slip through our fingers through ineffi- 
cient collecting, or through failure to 
organise supporters. 


Jack Cutter writes: 


Copies of the “L.O.” have been at a 
premium in Fleet Street since the So 
Superior Mr. A. J. Cummings gave this 
journal a free advertisement. “Some- 
one,’ the word went round, “has 
debunked A.J. at last,” and the 
general opinion seems to be that the 
“1.0.” has performed a Public Duty 
and a National Service. 


As Mr. Cummings obviously reads 
this paper and seems concerned about 
the opinions of Labour organisers, he 
may be interested to know that most 
Labour Agents treat the members of 
the Press with courtesy, especially 
during by-election campaigns. But 
they have private opinions of the 
know-all kind who pay a flying visit 
to a constituency, snoop around for a 
couple of hours and put over a 
patronising story full of either faint 
praise or sad resignation, forecasting 
(usually wrongly) the result of the elec- 
tion. Meanwhile, Fleet Street col- 
leagues from other papers have been 
living in the division for a couple of 
weeks or more, sending over a daily 
story and applying themselves full 
time to the job. 

The fact is that the News Chronicle 
by-election service to Labour candi- 
dates is worse than useless and an 
enlightening contrast to the ground- 
work of the Herald. The News 
Chronicle will only sit up and take 
notice when there is a Liberal or one 
of those fancy hybrid candidates in 
the field. We feel that A/J., being 
chief political correspondent for his 
paper, could alter this, and we hope 
he will in future drop his attitude of 
entering Labour Committee Rooms 
(when he condescends to find out 
where they are) as if our best friends 
ought to tell us. 
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How Much Do You Know? 


See Page 85 


Question One 


No definition of a committee room 
is laid down in any Act of Parliament. 
So far, therefore, as the observance of 
the law regarding committee rooms is 
concerned, one must study the 
references to them, i.e., the prohibi- 
tions as to use and the exemptions, so 
as to get an accurate conception of 
what a committee room is in law, 

In the first place it does not follow 
that every room used for the purposes 
of an election is a committee room- 
not even if a committee meets fairly 
regularly therein. ; 

A candidate may transact business 
with his agents relating to an election 
at his house or hotel without consti- 
tuting any room therein a committee 
room. The Corrupt and Illegal Prac- 
tices (Preventions) Act in its interpreta- 
tions lays down that a room or build- 
ing shall not be deemed to be a com- 
mittee room by reason only of the 
candidate or any agent addressing 
electors or committeemen therein. An 
important effect of this is that while it 
is illegal to have a committee room 
on licensed premises, it may not be 
illegal for the Party or an election 
committee to meet there. 

It would seem that to constitute a 
committee room, the room should be 
in habitual use for purposes appertain- 
ing to the election. In other words, 
a committee room is a place where 
the business of the election is done. 

A committee room does not cease to 
be a committee room because it is held 
on forbidden premises. A committee 
room must not be in any premises 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors or in premises where refresh- 
ments are ordinarily sold for consump- 
tion on the premises, nor in the 
premises of any public elementary 
school. Usage of these places may be 
followed by a fine. } 


Question Two 


2. The arrangement mentioned, 
although a common one, does not, in 
our opinion, comply with the terms of 
the Ballot Act. 


We have heard it claimed that the 
presiding officer has a right to see that 
the voter complies with the rules, but 
an examination of those rules shows 
that the returning officer first has a 
duty to perform and that duty con- 
sists of ensuring privacy for the voter. 
There is no privacy in the arrangement 
of the polling station mentioned. 

We are firmly convinced that the 
intention of the framers of the Ballot 
Act was that voting compartments 
should be enclosed places. Thus Rule 
16 provides that the compartments 
shall be places “in which voters can 
mark their votes screened from 
observation.” Again, in Rule 25, “the 
elector . . . shall proceed into one com- 
partment.” 

Now a voter cannot proceed “into” 
a table, or a counter, or “into” parti- 
tions merely set against a_ wall. 
Further, “screened from observation” 
has a definite commonsense meaning 
which shows that the intention was 
privacy, and a 100 per cent. privacy at 
that. 

These things are very important, and 
the neglect by election agents to kick 
up sufficient row about infringements 
of the Ballot Act has in many places 
led to this and other abuses. 


Question Three 


3. This question is of particular 
interest at present now that the 
British Government has mobilised its 
boys to frighten Herr Hitler. 

A person under 21 years of age is in 
law in “infant,” denied even the right 
to marry without the parents’ consent. 
Infancy carries other inferiority status 
as to the contracting of debts, eligi- 
bility for election, etc., but a Govern- 
ment wanting cannon fodder does not 
scruple to take those to whom it denies 
the right even to vote on the issues 
involved. It did so in 1916 and it has 
done so again in 1939. 

When the representation of the 
Peoples Act, 1918, was enacted, shame 
induced the authors to reduce the 
qualifying age to 19 for those serving 
in the forces. It was thought a won- 
derful gesture to give a youth a vote 
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after his body and soul had been con- 
scripted. One had to become a soldier 
or a Sailor first of all in order to get 
the chance of voting on the issue on 
which one was to fight! 

It appears likely that the same feel. 
ing of shame will prompt the re-enact. 
ment this year of the section of the 
R.P. Act referred to—and in similar 
circumstances, because they have got 
the bodies already. 


Question Four 


4. The right to the free use of 
school rooms for the purposes of elec- 
tion meetings in Local Government 
elections became clear on the passing 
of the Local Government Act, 1933. 
The conditions, however, are not pre- 
cisely the same in Parliamentary and 
Local Government elections. 

The right of a candidate at a Parlia 
mentary election to the free use, for 
the purposes of a public meeting, of a 
room in a public elementary school 
was first accorded by the Representa- 
tion of the People Act, 1918. The right 
is confined to the period between the 
receipt of the writ and the day of the 
poll and to a public elementary school 
situated within the constituency. 

There are two substantial differences 
in the provisions as laid down by the 
two Acts mentioned. 

In the first place, if a Parliamentary 
candidate is refused the use of a room, 
he appears to have no remedy. He 
may, it is true, institute an action for 
damages against the person who has 
wrongfully refused the use of the room, 
but so far as we are aware, no such 
action has ever yet been brought. 

A further remedy for wrongful 
refusal would no doubt be a writ of 
mandamus, but the Law’s delays 
would, in 99 cases out of a hundred, 
mean that this remedy would not be 
available in time. 

On the other hand, the Local 
Government Act, 1933 (Section 69) 
lays down that “any question arising 
_ |. as to what is reasonable or suit- 
able shall be determined by the Board 
of Education.” This, in effect, means 
that there is an appeal against arbit- 
rary action by school managers or 
others. 

In the case of a Parliamentary elec- 
tion, a charge may be made to cover 
any actual and necessary expenses (a) 
incurred by the local education 
authority, or (b) by the managers in 
respect of the preparation of the room 


and for warming, lighting and clean- 
ing. 

An examination of these permissible 
charges shows that a substantial bill 
may sometimes be presented for pay- 
ment, and quite legally too. 

Different phraseology is used in the 
L.G. Act: “If by reason of the use of 
a room .. . any expense is incurred 
by the person having control over the 
room or any damages done,” the bill 
must be defrayed by the person by 
whom or on whose behalf the meeting 
was convened. 

A comparison of this clause with the 
provisions for Parliamentary elections 
shows a substantial improvement in 
draughtsmanship. 


BE PREPARED FOR THE 
COMING 


GENERAL 
ELECTION 


Write for samples and prices : 
ELECTION ENVELOPES 
(T.U.) 


DUPLICATING PAPER 
AND POSTCARDS (t.u.) 


DUPLICATORS 
FLAT OR ROTARY 


STENCILS & SUPPLIES 


ADDRESSING OUTFIT 
25 /« complete 


FROM 


STROUD TRADING 


CO. LTD. (T.U.) 
14 Clerkenwell Green, E.C.| 


LE MOT JUSTE 


Bv sheer accident I stumbled on the 
neatest description of one of the 
recently re-shuffled Ministers in a pro- 
vincial weekly paper. 

It looks like a misprint, but I suspect 
the printer knew what he was about 
and had a gleam in his eye as he 
ignored the “o” key and tapped the “s.” 

“The new Minister,’ states the 
article, “comes of sturdy YESMAN 
stock.” 
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Builders of our Party 


By Ald. J. W. Foster, J.P. 


With a Word to Youth 


It is natural for the youth of any 
movement to be impatient of the older 
members. The youth of the Labour 
Party, in their revolutionary idealism, 
are naturally intolerant of those who 
seem to be cautious and deliberate. 
But Rome was not built in a day, nor 
was the Labour Party. This the 
younger members of the Party should 
realise; those who have given a life- 
time of service to the movement were 
the men who, fired with the divine 
discontent and imbued with ideals of 
the value of human personality, broke 
from the traditions of Liberalism and 
Radicalism and laid the solid founda- 
tions based on the Socialist faith, upon 
which the structure of the Labour 
Party as we know it to-day was built. 

What foundation had the youth of 
the Labour Party in those early days? 
What is the heritage of the youth of 
to-day? How was the movement built 
up? These are questions which merit 
consideration and calm reflection. 

I am prompted to these thoughts by 
my old comrade (Jack Cutter) in your 
March issue. If, as Pope says, the 
“proper study of mankind is man,” 
then, though on a different plane, it 
is important that a man should know 
the history of the class to which he 
belongs and of the Party organisation 
of which we are all members. 

It must always be our task to find 
ways and means to give to the youth 
of to-day some realisation of the period 
of gestation and growth of the move- 
ment, some conception of the toil and 
anxiety which the pioneers had to face, 
the sacrifices they made and the wil- 
ling service so cheerfully and volun- 
tarily given. é 

Our present position has been 
bought at a cost, which cannot be 
known to most of this generation, some 
of whom, like the prodigal, who, 
inheriting a fortune and knowing noth- 
ing of the hardships involved in the 
accumulation, squander with indiffer- 
ence that which has cost bitter years 
and much hardship. - 

_ Ours is a great Party and Organisa- 
tion, not so much because of its large 


(Durham) 


numbers, but because of the principles 
underlying the faith and philosophy 
upon which it was built. The struc- 
ture we now possess has risen slowly 
but securely from very small begin- 
nings, and in spite of strong opposition, 
the magnitude of which cannot easily 
be realised by this generation. 

The spread of the Socialist idea, the 
attempt to apply theory to practice in 
the administrative field and the experi- 
ence gained were the corner-stones 
used by those patient builders who 
laid and built soundly for those who 
were to follow them. Mistakes may 
have been made and the building may 
not be perfect in structure; but in 
spite of this, it stands four-square with 
solid walls and fair outlines, giving 
promise of future strength, durability 
and usefulness. Truly the small has 
become great, the weak has become 
strong, and as long as we do not our- 
selves disturb the secure foundations, 
no power outside can do it harm. 

How shall we show our respect to 
those patient builders? There is no 
other way than by carrying on their 
pioneer work and by building greater 
and stronger. They stood for ideals, 
achieved the utmost possible in the 
circumstances, and the wisdom of their 
action has been justified. 

No doubt to many who are impetu- 
ous and eager they were slow and 
dilatory. To the Israelites, Moses, the 
leader, was slow—progress to the Pro- 
mised Land was not being made as 
they expected; they landed in the 
wilderness as a result of their lack of 
faith. 


There were grumblers when we 
started out from our Egypt to a better 
land (some of them still remain), but 
it is not these who can lay foundations 
or build structures. Those who carried 
the torch of Socialism were not 
grumblers. They were too busy; the 
work before them too imperative. They 
were discontented, it is true, but it 
was a discontent born of a righteous 
indignation against injustice. 

It is not hard to complain because 
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we do not move fast enough. Grumb- 
lers may hinder, but they never help. 
‘The Socialists before us were men of 
different mettle, had it been otherwise 
we should never have had the Party 
we have, nor stood in the proud posi- 
tion among the organisations of the 
world to-day. We are reaping where 
they sowed, and while we enjoy the 


_ harvest of good fellowship within our 


Party, let us remember the sowers. 


We should keep their memory green 
because of what they mean to us. They 
remind us of a state of things in a 
large part passed away, and by their 
example, stimulate us with the resolve 
to carry their work forward, they help 
us to acknowledge the debt we owe 
to them, which can only be paid by 
service to our fellows. It is a debt 
which no Pioneer’s Certificate, Roll of 
Honour, or even Statue, no matter how 
costly or lifelike, can liquidate. It 
can only be paid in kind. 

Let us not forget this truth, the 
expression of which stamps real dignity 
on our Movement. The true reformers 
and pioneers have been (and are) men 
and women who worked in the move- 
ment not simply because they felt in 
their hearts the impulses (and compul- 
sions, if you will) of duty. 

The Movement’s progress has not 
depended on the acts of the so-called 
great men (important as they are), but 
on the endeavours and self-denials of 
men and women who were lost often 
amid the mists and struggles and the 
poverty of life, and who bore the bur- 
den and heat of their day. 

While many of the pioneers and 
comrades with us in the movement 
have passed on, others remain, loyal to 
the faith they have held so long. They 
may be forgotten, but their work lives 
on in the great heritage which they 
have passed on to those who take their 
place. May they prove worthy. 

May the youth of to-day play its 
part as nobly as the pioneers of old. 


nD 


Mr. 

I am pleased to inform you that as 
a result of the notice in this month’s 
issue of the “Labour Organiser,” { 
have this morning received the five 
back numbers of the “L.O.” which I 
required to complete my set. 

This quick response is a further 
testimony to the value of the “Labour 
Organiser” as an advertising medium. 


W. Withey writes :— 


Don’t be a 
Sucker 


Understand the world situation by 
studying and reading the 
New Plebs Atlas by J. F. 
Horrabin 
1s. 6d., or post free 1s. 9d. 


Understand human behaviour by 
reading the 
New Plebs Outline of 
Psychology 
Illustrated by ¥. F. Horrabin and 
revised by Eden and Cedar Paul 
and E, Conze 


2s. 6d. or post free 2s. od. 


Understand the History of 
Mankind by reading 


Man Makes Himself 
by V. Gordon Childs 


2s. 6d., post free 2s. 9d. 
(Special cheap N.C.L.C. edition). 


Understand the case for Indepen- 
dent Working Class Education by 
reading 


What’s Wrong with the 
Schools ? by T. Ashcroft (3d., 
post free 4d.) and The Trained 
Mind—tTrained for What ? by 
J. P. M. Millar (2d., post free 3d.) 
The above and the remainder 
of the Plebs Publications may 
be ordered from any bookseller 
and are in stock at every well- 
run Socialist bookshop. If you 
find a Socialist bookshop which 
does not have all Plebs books in 
stock, send us a postcard. 


Don’t forget to obtain your 
copy of Plebs, Labour’s oldest 
and liveliest monthly, and one 
with a sense of humour, 34., 
post free 4d., or 4s. per year. 


N.C.L.C. PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY, LTD. 


(Publishers for the National 
Council of Labour Colleges), 


15 SOUTH HILL PARK 
GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.3 


INS BSCSSeBeneesenes 
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Those Extra Hours of Polling— 


Not always profitable, says Jack Cutter 


It seems to be generally agreed in 
our Movement that the extra hour of 
polling in Local Government elections 
is a Good Thing. 


After the U.D.C. elections last month 
TY am not quite so sure about it. 


In Boroughs undoubtedly the g p.m. 
poll is an advantage to us, especially 
on the housing estates draped around 
the city or borough boundaries which 
can only be reached from the indus- 
trial centres after considerable travel- 
ling time. 

There are some eminent sociologists 
who have recently expressed their 
worry over the break-up of British 
family life. They should have a go at 
a spell of “knocking-up” any election 
day from 3 to 6 p.m. ‘Their doubts 
would vanish at once, for they would 
discover the British housewife’s quaint 
reluctance to go and do a simple job 
of voting unescorted by her spouse. 
Such touching conjugal trust should 
provide much encouragement to the 
anti-feminist. 


We used to lose many votes because 
of this under the eight o’clock rule. 
When the day’s work finished at six or 
after and it takes an hour or more to 
get home, when there is a cooked even- 
ing meal to be consumed (and another 
effect of suburbanised housing estates 
is to turn the masses into evening 
diners and portable lunchers) it is 
nearly eight o’clock, with little time 
and less inclination for the bread- 
winner to change and rush off to the 
school to vote. Importunate “knockers- 
up,” dashing around in a frenzy at 
7-45, were fobbed off with airy, but 
dishonest assurances that “We’re just 
going.” And two more “votes”  re- 
main unpolled. 


The nine o’clock extension gives the 
old man time to relax and get fed up 
with the radio programme; it gives his 
wife time to wash up after his evening 
meal and, by the same token, it gives 
election workers more time to do their 
vitally important task. 


In the small townships, however, 


work is finished early and no one has 
far to journey home. As U.D.C. elec- 
tions are not all held on the same day 
of the month as Borough Council elec- 
tions are, I observed the same thing 
happen in several places in a county 
where the C.C. had made a nine o’clock 
polling order. Our canvass had been 
polled by eight o’clock and our workers 
were aimlessly chasing round in circles 
during the last hour, either knocking 
at every door in desperation and “on 
the off chance,” or pursuing a mythical 
“prospect” someone had heard about. 
Meanwhile, the Tory cars were busy 
right up to close of poll. 


In one town our candidates polled a 
record Labour poll which, a year ago, 
would have won each of them a seat. 
Yet not one was successful, for the 
other side also polled a record. Prac- 
tically every known Labour vote was 
polled well before eight and majorities 
were so narrow that had the poll closed 
at eight, Labour seats would have been 
won. Ironically, it was on the motion 
of the Labour members of the County 
Council that the extra hour was 
obtained in this instance. 


The Tories, on their mettle because 
they did not want the extra hour, had 
also polled their canvass by eight 
o’clock and used their fleet of cars dur- 
ing the last hour in an intensive attack 
on every house where there were un- 
polled votes, succeeding in dragging 
out the usually quiescent, non-voting 
minority of morons. 


A triumph for Democracy, says you. 


Baloney! says I, or words of similar 
import. 


The moral seems to be that Labour 
County Councillors in not-too-Urban 
Districts should ponder before advyo- 
cating the extension, and if in previous 
years there has been little difficulty in 
polling the canvass by eight, they 
should be wary of giving an oppor- 
tunity to their opponents to concen- 
trate on the hopeless type of citizen 
who never votes Labour and, hitherto, 
has seldom voted at all. % 
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SEND US YOUR QUERIES 


We’!ll do our best to answer them 


LATEST DATE — 5th OF THE MONTH 


LABOUR PARTY DIRECTORY OF 
DIVISIONAL SECRETARIES 


Key to INDEx LETTERS REPRESENTING LAsouR Party ORGANISING DISTRICTS. 


A. ‘North-Eastern District F South-Western District 
B North-Western District G Eastern District 
C Midlands District H Wales 
D Southern and Home counties J Scotland 
District K_ Universities 
E London District 
Key To Nature or CONSTITUENCY 
(CD) County Divisions (DB) Divisional Boroughs 
(SB) Single-membered Boroughs (BD) Borough Divisions 
(DMB) Double-membered Boroughs (U) Universities 


MONTHLY LIST OF CORRECTIONS 


Index Descrip- 


No. tion. 
A64 SB 


Dri CD 
Biss5 BD 
Br79 SB 
Ezso BD 
E252/5 

DB 
E260 BD 
E262 SB 
C393 BD 


A445 BD 


Special Notice : 
alterations will be 


month. 


Name of Organisation 


Stockton D.L.P. 
Aldershot D.L.P. 


East Toxteth 
D:L.P: 
Rochdale T.C. & 
Lae. 
Kensington North 
DiwLP: 
Lambeth Boro’ 
leePoréccte C- 
Bow & Bromley 


L.P 


Sts Marylebone 


DEE 
Edgbaston D.L.P. 


Hillsborough 
DEP: 


The Directory will not appear 
based on the entries in the Labour 


Present Secretary and Address 

Coun. W. LittysTone, Labour Hall, Corporation 
Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Mr. G. F. JEFFERY, 20, Ash Road, Aldershot, 
Hants. 

Mr. C. Apamson, 81, Sandhurst Road, Liverpool, 


1 

Mr. Noew Fretpine, Cloth Hall, College Street, 
Rochdale, Lancs. 

Mr. F. C. RIDGEWAY, 
London, W.11. 

Mr. S. Moore, 102, Tulse Hill, London, S.W.2. 


Ladbroke Grove, 


92, 


Mr. S. NorMaAN, 145, Bow Road, Bow, London, 


B39. 
Rit M. Courreis, 10c, St. Edmund’s Terrace, 
Primrose Hill, London, N.W.8. 
Miss C. RussELL, 12, Carlyle Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 


Mr. A. J. Murray, ror, Regent Court, Sheffield, 
6. ; 


in our June issue. Future lists-of 
Party Report as printed this 
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Your Questions 
Answered Here 


Too Many Trainees ? 


Question. I see that the Labour 
Party is starting more classes for elec- 
tion work. Presently there will be so 
many people who understand the ins 
and outs of these things that there will 
be no need for Party organisers and 
part-time or full-time agents. Don’t 
you think that the Party ought to con- 
centrate on propaganda and leave 
these things alone? 


Answer. We entirely disagree with 
our correspondent, and we do not 
believe that either the efficiency or the 
security of Labour agents is advanced 
by assuming their work to be some- 
thing beyond the ordinary skill of 
men; nor do we agree that the interest 
of organisers is advanced by pretend. 
ing that they practise some fetish 
which enables them to wield influence 
over their fellows and to win elections. 


Labour policy is social democracy. 
Anything which prevents or limits free 
and open discussion, free access to 
knowledge or freedom of action or 
thought, is alien to the spirit of 
Socialism; there ought to be free access 
for everyone, not only to the law, but 
the ways and methods by which public 
opinion is created. 

Organisers do not depend for their 
security on the possession of some 
special knowledge. Specialized know- 
ledge is, of course, essential, but men 
hold their jobs down because of other 
qualities and on account of the work 
put in. If it were otherwise, any 
crammer could do their job. 


Generally, too, that organiser suc- 
ceeds best who possesses the largest 
body of trained workers. The man who 
has few trained workers and who pre- 


sumes to be the only one to know any- . 


thing at all about the work is. mostly 
the man to do badly and to fail as an 
organiser. 


The spread of knowledge will not kill 
the organisers’ jobs. On the contrary, 
the more skilled our army becomes, 
the greater the number of special 
officers which it will require. 


Answers in Brief 


M.M.T.—A room which is ordinarily 
used for the sale of food or drink may 
not be used as a committee room. If 
the room you mention is used during 
the summer months as an overflow for 
the café, then we think that this con- 
stitutes ordinary use, notwithstanding 
that the room is closed. down in the 
winter. 


C.R.—There is very little literature 
on the art of electioneering. There is 
certainly no book which we can recom- 
mend to you and which is in print. 
The best training consists of studying 
the pages of the Labour Organiser, 
entering the training course and get- 
ting some practical experience with 
your own Party and_ surrounding 
Parties. 


K.—This correspondent narrates an 
instance where a counter appointed by 
the candidate was not permitted to 
function at the count because he had 
not been sworn in until just previous 
to the count. 


Rule 54 of the Ballot Act requires 
that every person who is required to 
take the declaration of secrecy shall be 
sworn in before the opening of the poll. 
This provision practically prevents 
substitution of officers who are taken 
ill although the amount of damage 
cannot be very considerable. 


For some years after the war, the 
counting of votes was not held until 
over a week after the poll in order to 
allow the return of ballot papers from 
absent voters. The provision above 
referred to was then of some impor- 
tance. The Editor had an experience 


during one election of a third of his- 


counting agents being down with "flu. 
A way was found out of the impassé 
which is best not mentioned here. 


Note: The continuation of our 
articles on “Your Party” is held over 
till next month. 


Es 


——— 
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Election Preparation Article 


A Look at the Agent’s Job 


It is the agent’s duty to see that his 
candidate benefits by the privilege of 
holding public meetings (during the 
period between the receipt of the writ 
and the day of the poll) in any public 
elementary school within the con- 
stituency at the sole charge of the 
necessary expenses incurred in the pre- 
ae of the room and for warming, 
ighting and cleaning. It is customary 
also to supply candidates with a free 
copy of the register and it is the elec- 
tion agent’s business to enquire after 
this. 


The election agent should possess 
himself at the earliest opportunity of 
the list of polling places. Advance 
information is generally obtainable 
from the returning officer, together 
with a number of the printed public 
notices. 


The election agent and one other 
person appointed by him is entitled to 
be present at the issue of ballot papers 
to absent voters. He is entitled to do 
the same thing at the proceedings when 
the absent voters’ ballot boxes are 
opened. This is usually immediately 
before the time fixed for the counting 
of the votes. 


The election agent must also be 
afforded the opportunity of taking the 
addresses of absent voters to whom 
ballot papers are sent, prior to their 

issue. Immediately the writ is issued, 

such addresses are revised from 
information received from the naval 
and military authorities. 


The election agent has power to 
appoint one polling (personation) agent 
for each station. He may appoint 
counting agents to attend the counting 
of the votes, but the number of same 
is not laid down by law and lies at the 
discretion of the returning officer. 


The election agent has no express 
right to be present at nominations 
unless he is a proposer or seconder or 
he is nominated by his candidate as 
the “one other person’ allowed to 
attend at these proceedings. 


(continued) 


The number of polling agents who 
may be “employed” by the election 
agent is limited to one at each station. 
There may, however, be several sta- 
tions at one poiling booth. The num- 
ber of unpaid polling agents who may 
be appointed is not limited and the 
number must be dictated by the con- 
venience and available sources of the 
election agent, and by such reasonable 
restrictions as presiding officers may 
make regarding keeping order within 
their station. 


The election agent has no special 
right of attendance at the polling 
stations unless he has appointed himself 
as a polling agent. In most -cases, 
courtesy and custom permit him a visit 
of inspection to each station, but 
admission is not obligatory on the part 
of the presiding officers. The candi- 
date occupies a different position as by 
Ballot Act, Rule 51, a candidate may 
be present at any place at which nis 
agent may attend. 


In the conduct of his election, the 
election agent should observe a strict 
time-table, because certain things must 
be done to time, and it is fatal if they 
are not so done. (We shall publish a 
time-table later.) 


The election agent, during the con- 
test, may revoke any _ sub-agent’s 
appointment. He may, of course, also 
terminate the appointment of any 
clerk or messenger apointed by him, 
and it has been held that if another 
clerk or messenger is appointed to suc- 
ceed the one removed, the total num- 
ber of clerks and messengers who may 
be employed for payment is to be cal- 
culated on the maximum number 
employed on any one day and not by 
counting the total number of persons 
who have been employed altogether. 


This rul2 does not seem to apply 
to polling agents, for the law makes 
no provision for termination of their 
appointments except in case of death or 
“becoming incapable.” One paid poll- 
ing agent may be appointed in each 
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polling station and no more; if, there- 
fore, a paid polling agent’s apointment 
is cancelled, another paid agent must 
not be appointed. 

The agent will, of course, arrange to 
attend the counting of the votes. 

At the termination of the election, 
the election agent (in a Borough) 
should personally ascertain that. his 
local Committee Rooms are all properly 
vacated and possession handed over to 
the respective landlords. He must 
retain for postal purposes the official 
address which he has given to the 
returning officer and notice of which 
has been published. Steps should at 
once be taken to secure the rendering 
of all election accounts. In most cases 
it is desirable to advertise the fact 
that accounts not rendered within four- 
teen days will be statute barred 

In a County Division, the same pro- 
cedure and time-table is necessary, but 
the collection of accounts is compli- 
cated where sub-agents have been 
employed with powers to spend. The 
sub-agents should be immediately 
instructed to send in their accounts, 
and it may be necessary to retain the 
official addresses of some of these 
officers, for a creditor who sends his 
account to the official address, can 
not be penalised by his account 
becoming statute-barred. Cases have 
been known of accounts being returned 
by the P.O., marked “Gone—left no 
address.” 

The time limited by the C.I.P.P.A., 
1883, for sending in claims is fourteen 
days after the day of declaration. That 
is to say, if the day of declaration is on 
the first of any month, the last day 
for sending in claims will be the 15th 
of the month, These days are not clear 
days, and they are not calculated in 
the same way as the days mentioned in 
the Ballot Act for the purposes of the 
issue of the writ, etc. If the fourteenth 
day falls on a Sunday, the claims 
require to be in on Saturday. 

Within twenty-eight days, the elec- 
tion: agént smust pay all the authorised 
expenses of his election, Within thirty- 
five days after the day of declaration, 
the election agent is required to trans- 
mit to the returning officer his election 
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return in the prescribed form, together 
with a statutory declaration concerning 
same. 

(This article is reprinted from the 
“L.O.” for February, 1929.) 
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THE MONTHLY LEAFLET SCHEME 


Maurice Hackett gives hints on the value of 
leaflets, on cost and how to raise it, and on 
organising distribution, etc. 


Since launching the monthly leaflet 
scheme on January 14th, Head Office 


- has received Standing Orders for a total 


of 650,000 leaflets per month. 

The number is steadily growing, but 
time for steady propaganda work 
before a General Election is getting 
short. 

Many important marginal constitu- 
encies have failed so far, to take up 
the scheme in earnest, and many 
others are not entering the scheme by 
placing a standing order, but taking 
supplies of particular issues they like 
best. 

The value of the scheme is the plac- 
ing of a standing order, the total of 
which allows Head Office to make their 
plans accordingly. 

It is not unreasonab!e that Divisions 
should be expected to join automatic- 
ajly a large-scale regular scheme of 
National Propaganda. 

Now that most Parties have dis- 
cussed and disposed of the matters 
arising from the Cripps Memorandum, 
it is to be hoped that detailed examina- 
tion in each division of these propa- 
ganda plans will result in a much 
wider support, and standing orders for 
leaflets totalling at least two million 
per month. 

The leaflet scheme provides propa- 
ganda for 1,000 homes (2-3,000 electors) 
for three shillings and sixpence. There 
is no easier way. There is no cheaper 
method of regular propaganda on a 
large scale. 

The Campaign Fund subsidises the 
scheme to help Labour and Co-opera- 
tive organisations. Organisations should 
co-operate by creating an effective dis- 
tribution machinery. 

Don’t decry the use of leaflets. Hun- 
dreds of firms, selling goods to the 

ublic, pay men wages to deliver 
leaflets; They work out their returns 
to a decimal point. The firms con- 
tinue to deliver leaflets because they 
know the public reads the leaflets. 


The First Step 


If the Executive or General Manage- 
ment Committee agrees that propa- 
gauda is the main job between now 
and the General Election, they should 
decide: 

(1) To raise special funds or pay out 
of income for as many leaflets as 
can be regularly distributed. 


(2! To set up central machinery for 
distribution by appointing an 
organiser and a steward from each 
Ward as a working committee. 


(3) The organiser would get necessary 
supplies of leafiets to the Ward 
stewards, and they in turn to their 
distributors, 


(4) Each Ward steward should obtain 
(from the register) a list of streets 
in the Ward and the number of 
houses in each street, together with 
a list of Ward members. 


(5) The Ward steward should make a 
personal call on the members and 
ask each to be responsible for a 
street or streets of not more than 
150 houses. He should take the list 
of streets with him and mark 
against each street the name of the 
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members who will “adopt” it for 
distribution. Give Party members 
the opportunity of choosing the 
street they are to distribute in. 
Many people don’t want to do poli- 
tical work in their own area. 


(6) Where lack of money presents a 
prob'em, we suggest a list of all the 
most important streets be made, 150 
houses or more in each. An appeal 
could then be made for various 
members to adopt each street by 
paying for the leaflets that are to 
be given out. 6d. per month, under 
this scheme ensures a street of 150 
houses receiving a message from 
the Labour Party. 


An Hour’s Work for Socialism 


By limiting the number of leaflets 
for each member to 150 (or less) you 
are making a reasonable request to 
members for one hour’s work a month 
for Socialism. There will be few 
refusals for so simple a task. 

By keeping a list in this way, leaflets 
are not wasted, more members are 
brought into Party work, the burden 
is spread, and the job done effectively. 

In county Divisions the same system 
can operate for villagers giving isolated 
members an opportunity of distribu- 


tion in other villages than their own 
if preferred. Where no contacts are 
available, a regular car or cycle or bus 
squad of four or more members might 
set aside a second or third Saturday 
afternoon every month and cover the 
same few villages regularly. 

It is better for the Party, better for 
the members and easier to maintain if 
50 members distribute 5,000 leaflets 
instead of the usual 5 or 10 people 
struggling with too much. 


Common Action for a Common Goal 


Here is something for all to realise. 
We don’t trust the Chamberlain 
Government. We think it is a danger 
to Peace and Democracy. We want to 
get rid of it. But we shall not succeed 
in getting rid of it and putting a 
majority Labour Government in its 
place simply by wanting. . It means 
work—steady systematic and continu- 
ous work. 


This job of distributing leaflets—of 
getting them into the homes of the 
people, who will decide the result of 
the next General Election—is of 
supreme importance. The more we do 
in the coming months, the less will 
remain to be done when the Election 
is upon us. 


COMING ARTICLES ON 
ELECTION PREPARATION 


§ Number sheets and how to use them. 
§ Hints on the election canvass. 


§ The writing-up at an election. 

§ Election literature ; Some hints and examples. 
§ Committee room management. 

§ Simple outline of the law of elections. 

§ Illegal practices from a practical angle. 

§ Polling day hints. 


§ Election Accounts ; how to keep them, etc., etc. 


